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THE SITTING-ROOM. 




By Edward Lee Young. Architect. 



|HE sitting-room usually contains more 
evidences of the individuality of the 
owners than any other room in the 
house. 

There is a reason for this, perhaps sev- 
eral ; but most people are on view, as it 
were, in the halls, parlors, libraries, or 
dining-rooms, and until they ascend the 
stairs to the sitting-room they feel its 
influence. 

But the second floor is sacred to 
one's intimates. Here a stranger never 
enters, and many of the conventional 
forms of life are abandoned. There is 
no necessity to follow the dictates of fashion, unless 
one wishes. 

The sitting-room is the woman's *•' den," as it were, 
where, surrounded by the many conveniences, she may 
pursue her daily routine of life unhampered by an)- 
surprised intrusion at unusual hours. 

The very fact that this room is so sacred to the indi- 
viduality of its occupant makes it difficult to remodel 
it. Does it need remodeling? Look at it and judge 
for yourself. Here is a bare room, bare in the sense 
that nothing has been made of its many opportunities, 
for do not the little conveniences make life easier 
to live ? 

For instance, books from the library will accumulate 
in this room, particularly those books of daily interest 
either to the children or to one's self. Return them every 
time that you have " finished using them ? " Oh, no ! 
Nor could you ask a servant to do this. Some place 
here must be provided for these daily reference books, 
and a bookcase creeps in. Soon full. More room 
needed, and shortly you have another library. 

This will not do, for directly the lower room is of no 
value except as a show room, and, once neglected, it be- 
comes more difficult to use it in the old way. The gaps 
made by the missing books are ghastly in their grin- 
ning evidence of neglect, and you hasten to fill up either 
with new ones, or from the lower shelves. 

The remedy is simple — nothing-but a rule, and that 
is to use the library books in the library, and keep the 
sitting-room books for use there. 
How shall it be done ? 

The monthly magazines will land on the sitting-room 
table and stay there. Well, that is the place for them 
until they are back numbers, when the lower part of 
the bookcase over there, where the closets have solid 
panel doors to conceal their unsightly, rumpled appear- 
ance — there they will stay until bound or abandoned 
to the children and their scissors. 

The mantel has many convenient places, and all in 
use. 

There is a large divan in the wall that is not shown 
here, for, while the men are in the adjoining smoking- 
rooms, here the ladies congregate. 

Now there are many times when a copy of an encyclo- 
pedia is necessary to settle a dispute either from the 
smoking-room or in the sitting-room itself, and an old 
copy (not the well-bound one downstairs in the library) 
has been placed here one side of the mantel. 

A sewing-room is a great convenience, and many 
houses have a room set apart for this purpose. At the 
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same time there are other houses needing every room 
for some member of the family, and the sewing machine 
is crowded down into the sitting-room, there to tell the 
story at first glance to one's friends. Why ? Because 
no amount of covering will ever disguise it — that is, no 
covering, if left in some part of the room to stand by 
itself. 

Why not take a centre section of the bookcase near- 
est the window and have a row of books in front of it, 
the doors, books and all swing into the room, by a 
movable platform, which moves with merely opening 
of the doors, bringing machine and all with it ? 

There it is ready for use, with the best possible light 
on the needle. Pull it off the platform, if you like, and 
wheel it to the window. 

There are many devices for the conveniences of life 
in a city house, many ways of using them and putting 
them out of sight when one is through with them, and 
I have about concluded that no house was ever built large 
enough at first. I say "at first," because often when a 
man builds a house, after he has resisted the efforts 
and needs of a growing family for years, he finally con- 
cludes to build to entertain the guests of his quite 
grown-up family, and does so. One member after 
another marries and departs to build for themselves, 
leaving the old couple to the care of the great big house 
with no one but themselves in it. He did not build 
soon enough. But take any city house and adapt the 
daily used objects in a compact and sensible shape, and 
you will be surprised how much more available room 
you will gain. 
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The decorations of the remodeled room are quiet, 
dull reds or browns, and here the family portraits, the 
bits of sketches, the souvenirs of many a summer's 
trip and the choice bits that have no intrinsic value ex- 
cept to the occupants of the room, are gathered and 
arranged. 

Here is home, if in no other room in the house. 

" Home is where the heart is." The cost of such 
alterations need not be great. Whatever the expense, 
it would pay to combine comfort and convenience and 
take from life a few of its worries and annoyances that 
are incident to the finding of the daily articles of need. 
Not that a sewing machine would ever be lost in such a 
room, but a book might, or such little things as scis- 
sors, memorandums and the like. 

This room is sometimes called a " living-room," but 
it seems to me that if a word could be coined whose 
meaning would be more comprehensive than either 
"sitting-room" or " living-room " it would fill a long 
felt want. 

The names of rooms whose titles convey their loca- 
tion and uses are open to considerable criticism, and if 
a reformation is needed it will come through The Dec- 
orator and Furnisher, whose pages are open to any 
suggestions on this subject that you have to offer. 

"The Hall," for instance, ought not to be a title 
whose flexibility would permit its being used for a grand 
staircase hall for an imposing mansion, and also for the 
narrow slit with the ladder- like stairs clinging against 
the wall of a cheap tenement house. It does, however, 
and also means a large room in a public building, and 
even the building itself, as a Town "Hall," a City 
" Hall," etc. 
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^NE of the most dainty and 
delicate substitutes for 
the ubiquitous". Mar- 
seilles counterpane is 
what is called "patent 
satin." This is em- 
broidered to suit one's 
taste, surroundings and purse. It may be embellished 
with a scattered Dresden design in colors, or in a geomet- 
rical figure in centre and a heavy wide border all around. 

One seen lately, quite an elaborate design in raised 
embroidery, was $25.00. 

Quite an odd, and, I would judge, serviceable 
sofa pillow, is one made of woven tapestry. It was 
pictorial in effect, and had the soft, quiet coloring of 
some rare old tapestries. It was finished on the edge 
by a simple cord. The size was 36x24 inches. Price, 
$7.50. 

Among the new articles in silver for table furnishing 
. are the pea serving spoon, slightly hollowed and per- 
forated; a fried egg server, a flat, pierced broad blade; 
a Saratoga chip server, a spoon rather deeper than the 
ordinary spoon, but flatter than a ladle; and a sliced 
tomato and cucumber server, these latter being very 
like a macaroni fork in miniature, that is, the prongs 
are on the side, not end. 

An entirely new desk article in silver is the flower-pot 
pen-wiper, in size about double that of a thimble, and in 
shape the ordinary flower-pot. It contains a miniature 
plant in full bloom which serves as a handle to remove 
the entire contents of the silver flower-pot, which is the 
pen-wiper. They sell for $1.25 to $1.75, and are a 
pretty novelty. 

In response to the fad relating to loving cups there is 
now the silver loving cup lamp. It is ^mounted on an 
ebony base, and is exceedingly rich and elegant. Price, 
$60.00. 

Another novelty in lamps is one made of wood. The 
body of the lamp is almost spherical in shape, the sur- 
face highly polished, showing the grain of the wood. 
It is mounted in brass. Price, $18.00. 

The newest shade for lamps is the Empire, octagonal 
in shape and huge in size. Some of these panels are 
decorated with landscape or floral .designs; others are 
made of a figured material finished with a narrow 
fringe. 

The most convenient and prettiest tea ball has a 
handle instead of a chain. It is, in fact, shaped very 
much like a miniature ladle, with a cover that fastens 
over it. The handle is about the length of the average 
tea spoon. 

Silver stands, with an upright tripod made to hold 
the tea balls when not in use, are a useful trifle for the 
tea table. 

The latest China tray for a tete-a-tete set is oblong in 
shape, about five inches wide and possibly twenty long. 
The necessary " tea things," of course, are placed in a 
row. 

Linen centre pieces and doilies are finished with an 
edge of Renaissance or Battenberg lace. These are espe- 
cially effective where no cloth is used, and are placed 
directly on the polished mahogany table. 

Three pieces, called a salad set, are embroidered to 
match — one large round piece of linen for the salad 
bowl, and two quite small ones for the oil and vinegar 
cruets. 



